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ABSTRACT 

The inadequate preparation of urban teachers 
contributes to the high rate of teacher attrition in city schools. 
This paper describes an attempt to alleviate the rapid turnover of 
urban teachers through a project that helped secondary urban student 
teachers become effective. In the spring semester of 1993, a teacher 
educator, an Urban Practicum Advisor (UPA) , led seminars and worked 
with one male and six female student teachers. The UPA was a 
consultant and support person and served as an adjunct to each 
student teaching triad of student t*‘acher, secondary school, and 
school of education. Seminars throu[-»hout the semester focused on 
classroom management techniques. Cooperating teachers found these 
student teachers to be effective classroom managers, and student 
teachers appreciated the work of the UPA and found the program 
helpful. Students also appreciated that their relationships with the 
UPA were volitional and free of organizational demands for evaluation 
or supervision. All participants felt that the UPA provided a wider 
variety of methods and techniques for dealing with issues of urban 
classroom management than did their col lege supervisors. (SLD) 
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An Innovative Strategy for Support of Student Teachers in Secondary 
Urban Schools'- A Description of an Exploratory Proje'ct 

Most ()f the urbc\n teacher education programs '.-'!iich existed 
during the past thirty years are defunct. Ev^en those considered 
very successful no longer exist. Because of the demise of urban 
teacher training programs, current teacher education r^rograms now 
serve as a preparation for urban teachers. However, according to 
the Association of Teacher Educators, these generic programs are 
inadequate as a preparation for urban teachers (Buttery, Haber- 
rnan, & Houston, 1990). Martin Haberman considers them a waste of 
time (1987). 

According to Haberman (1987), the average career of an urban 
t<?acher is between three and five years and in every five year 
period, approximately one-half of the urban teaching force leaves 
t lie profession. As a result, there is a teachei shortage in the 
nation’s: 120 largest urban s.thc'ol disd.ricts: (Habeiman, 1987). The 
lack of specific urban teachei' education pr'ograms aird the inade- 
quac y of current teac hc'r education programs as a preparation for 
urban teacher's have contr ibuted to this high rate of urban teach- 
er attrition. This paper describes one attempt to alleviate this 
s i tuat ion . 

P.u'tly because of an urban teacher shortage, most vacancies 
exit in large urban school districts. Many newly certified teach- 
ers will begin their careers in large inner-city schools. Many of 
those novice teachers, who lack adequaie ur'ban trrachor prepar'a- 
tion, wilx be overwfrelmed by the problems associated with urban 
t eaclriirg. Pi'oblems suclr a:.: :of udenfr-. ' •rntaqonisnr trrwar ds ^5^rhool , 
their lack of r'es.pec:t for themselves and their teachers, poor 
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student discipline, high rates of student absenteeism, students 
with poor academic skills, large classes, and shortages of books 
and supplies -- along with gangs, violence, drugs, and weapons, 
can be traumatic for middle-class teachers who have had no ex(:>e- 
rience with or preparation for working with poor inne^r-city 
t eenager s . 

Because secondary urban schools usually operate within large 
bur eaucfcic ies which often create impersonal environments, teach- 
€;rs often face these problems alone. The lack of specialized 
urban teacher training, combi\iod with a feeling of abandonment, 
can be a formula for failure. 

Ui'ban teacher failure and an urban teacher shortage will 
probably continue until alternative ways of preparing teachers 
for urban sch<?ols are found (and improved means of supporting 
their work ai e devised). This paper describes a unique project 
which helped secondary urban student teachers, who lacked any 
formal urban teacheo' training, survive their urban experiences 
and, at least , begin the process of becoming effective secondai'y 
urban classroom teachers. 

Methodology 

During the spring semester (January through May) of 1993, a 
t< 3 achor educator, known as an Urban Practicum Advisor ( UPA ) , 

( Matus , 1992), led a seminar and worked individually with one 
male and six f(imale student teachers. The UPA had current re- 
search-based knowledge in the areas of urban teacher education 
and 3 <?<:ondary urban classroom management, along with recent 
secondary urban classroom exp‘>er ienc e . 
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The student teachers, who were enrolled in regular secondary 
teacher education programs in three institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Northeast, taught at six different secondary public 
schools in three urban school distr icts , and in one private urban 
high school in a metropolitan area in the Northeast. None of tire 
student teachers had formal urban teacher education in their 
college or university teacher education programs. The student 
teactiers either requested an urban placement or were involuntari- 
ly placed in urban schoc^ls. They received no academic credit for 
their participation in this study, and ail were recruited as 
volunteers . 

Throughout the semester the UPA served as an educational 
consultant and personal suppoi t person, helping the novice teach- 
ers clarify problems and identify solutions associated with 
teaching in large inner-city secondary schools. The UPA did not 
dictate classroom methods and strategies or evaluate the student 
l:eachers. Tire UPA’s goal was to help participants experience 
enough succe^ss in their urban practice to consider subsequent 
careers in ur'ban schools. 

Ouriiig the semester , the UPA served as an adjunct to each 
student teaching triad, but was rrot a part of it. By el irni nat i trg 
lire UPA from the usual triad, it elimirrated feelings of obliga- 
ti<rn (or afrpr'ehension ) that studeirt teachers miglrt have toward 
the UPA as another authority figure. The UPA represented neither 
the piiblic schools in which the participants taught, nor their 
college or university teacher education programs. The UPA had no 
fj.n t in the studeirt teachers’ evaluations. Dui iirg the srrmesl. ei , 
the UPA made no attempt to establish r tdat ionships with either 



the cooperating teachers ^<r the collage/university suF^ervisors . 
The UPA did not observe the student teachers and all contact with 
them was outside the classroom. The UPA’s only allegiance wac; to 
the participants. 

Five seminar mc^etings led by the UPA were held during the 
third, fifth, seventh, tenth, and thirteenth weeks of the semes- 
ter . Meetings were held after school in two of the public high 
schools in which participants taught. In weeks when the seminar 
did not meet, tlie UPA met individually with each student teacher 
at pre- arranged times and in pre-arranged locations for a total 
of five meetings per participant. 

Seminars focused on tlie benefits of effective classroom 
management strategies to both the teacher and the students. Uc^ing 
techniques such as discussion, role p^laying, writing, video 
taping, and peer teaching, the student teachers learned to create 
oiderly cIassro<jrn environments wliich maximized teaching arid 
learning oppc>r tunit ies for themselves and tlieir students. Partic- 
ipants learned how effective (.rlassroom management strategies can 
improve their students’ self -es-teem by helping them find academic 
and social success while helping teachers control their class- 
rooms. Because the student teachers taught in several different 
subjects are<?iS , the seminar did not focus on specific content, 
thereby allowing all of the student teachers to benefit from 
par t ic ipat i on . 

Individual meetings continued the work of the seminar and 
provided an opportunity for each 'student teacher to share witli 
the UPA any private concerns. By meeting individually, tlie 
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student teacher and the UPA were able to discuss personal situa- 
tions or issues that might not have been applicable to the other 
seminar members. 

Dat./-^ Collection and Results 

In addition to field notes maintained by the investigator 
fo) all seminal and individual meetings, at the end of tlie semes- 
ter additional data were collected from the cooperating teachers 
with regard to the classroom management skills of their student 
teac:hers, and from the student teachers with regard to the work 
of the UPA in helping them develop and master those skills. This 
information was collected through the use of questionnaires and 
the recording of anecdotal eviden<;e pr ovided by the r'espondents . 

Using other student teachers with whom they have worked in 
the past as a basis of comparison, cooperating teachers were 
asked to judge the effectiveness of their student teachers by 
completing a 30-item Likert questionnaire. Student teachers’ 
attitudes toward the use of a UPA to help them become effective 
secondary ur ban classroom manager s wer'e measured using a 25 -i tom 
Likc-rt questionnaire. Opportunities were made available^ on both 
questionnaires foi r (-jspondents to add anecdotal evidence to 
further indicate the effectiveness of student teachers’ classroom 
management skills atrd the effectiveness of the UPA. 

Cooperating Teacher Responses . Cooperating teacher responses 
indicated that their student teachers were effective classroom 
managers. Student tiDachers woi 0 ‘ judged t,o be <>ffective i ir build- 
ing relationships with their students, building their students.’ 
s(rlf esteem , and in m<ritivating tlr'u’i utudont s during classroom 



instruction. The participants sliowod an interest in and a sensi- 
tivity to their students’ needs and generally cared about them. 

Student Teachor Responses . Student teach(?r responses to the 
efforts of the UPA in helping them become effective urban class- 
room teachers also was positive. Student teachers felt that the 
training they rec(oived during the semester was necessary to their 
success as urban student teachers. Not only did the UPA provide 
the student teachers with support through seminar and individual 
meetings, but the UPA also taught them effective classroom man- 
agement strategies which their teacher education programs had 
failed to do. 

Anecdotal responses indicated that each student teacher 
benefited difierently from the support she re<;eived during the 
semester. For some, the seminar meetings wcu'e opportunities to 
vent their frustrations, while others used the seminars to share 
their experiences with others and to learn new classroom manage- 
ment and instructional techniques. Many found solutions to prob- 
lems from other members of the seminar. The student teachers 
r<?alized that their classroom exper'iencos were n<3t unique;, >.iird 
all agi'eed that the information received in the seminar was help- 
ful. They regretted, however-, tirat it Irad not been a part of 
their regular pi‘e -service teacher education pr'ograms. 

The literature on effective secoridar y ^..-’'-'^n classi-oom man- 
agement proved to be extremely helpful. Student teachers de- 
scr ibed the literature as "varied," "up-to-date," arrd "applica- 
ble" to their individual situations. One participant said the 
"r'eadings were fantastic." Some of thr^ studerrt teachers indir rled 
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that they were able to make immediate and effective use of the 
strategies in their classr oc:,iS . 

In addition to the research-based knowledge provided by the 
UPA , the participants indicated that the UPA’s practical experi- 
ences as a secondary urban classroom teacher was invaluable in 
helping them find success in their classrooms. Participants 
indicated that the UPA offered, "great advice that nobody else 
did." The UPA had "a bag of tricks ... which gave me practical 
ideas on management." 

Finally, all student teachers indicated that they were 
happy to work with a professional who was not part of their 
triads, who had no authority over them, and who did not evaluate 
them. The student teachers considered the UPA as a knowledgeable 
friend who supported them in their efforts to have successful 
student Leaching experiences. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Coopei dti ng teacliers indicated tliat during the course of the 
semester their student teachers made solid progress toward becom- 
ing elfective classroom teachers. The students teachers them- 
selves felt that their success was directly and positively influ- 
enced by Lliciir woik wit;h the UPA. Not only did these student 
teachers quickly come to acknowledge that special classroom 
management skills are needed to be effective urban teachers, but 
ovei^ the course of the sc^mester they increasingly resented the 
fact tint they ha<d n<5t received this training during the on- 
campus phase of their pre service programs. Combining those 
r<-‘Siilts with t,h(> obs<;r vat ions of t.he i nve-,-;t i gator (during t:he 
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Ttudy strongly suupoi ts the need for an urban focus in teacher 
educat ion. 

While the participants in this project needed and wanted the 
training they received from the UPA , they also appreciated the 
fact that they were not evaluated by the UPA. The positive ef-- 
fects the UPA had on the student teachers was based partly on the 
fact that the UPA’s relationship with the student teachers was 
both volitional and free of organizational demands. The UPA was 
viewed as a friend or confidant rather than as a superior. The 
student teachers did not fear being judged for not knowing solu- 
tions or not being able to handle a problem. 

Pimply making the UPA an agent of the teacher education 
program, would compromise the integrity of the UPA. If the role 
of the UPA became confused with that of the instructor of pre - 
service' tC!cu' her education courses, or that of the supervisor of 
student teachers, independence would be lost. As a supervisor, 
the UPA would be responsible for evaluating the student teachers 
and would no longer be free of tlie i nst itut i <jna 1 v. slues which 
cooperating teachers and college supei visors bring to the student 
teaching triad. 

Finally, out of necessity the UPA would also form relatioTi- 
ships with cooperating teachers and other college/university 
supervisors, thereby dividing the UPA’s loyalties between the 
student teachers and the F^ar t ic i pa t i ng institutions. Whatever 
structural arrangements might be drsigned, if the unique quali- 
ties '"'f this project arr.' I o tie F^resc^rved, I am convinced lihat in 
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future triads, 



it will l:>e important to separate the work of the 



UPA f 1 om regular teacher education programs. 

The participants in this project regretted that they hod not 
been exposed to the issues of urban classroom manage'ment prior tc> 
student teaclring. Though the UPA Irad met with each partic iparrt , 
described the prc)j€'ct in detail, and conducted an initial inter- 
view the UPA did not begin working with tire participants on 
effective urban classroom management strategies until after they 
had been in their' cliirical sites for' three weeks. 

One solution to the problems produced by this situation, 
woulr be to recr'uit teacher' educator's who, like the UPA, had b(>th 
the appropriate research-based background and tlie practical 
expel' ience in both ur ban teacl'rer education and urban secondar y 
schools. Having such on-campus teacher educators would allow 
pr e set' V i<'e tea<'l'iers to be exposed to the issues of ur'b<rri tea<'h- 
i ng before tliey began the practicunr and would allow them to 
r<?<-(rive appr'Opr' late i I'ld i v idu.'. 1 rsuppror t after studeirt teachirig 
bega n . 

As successful as it may have been, the UPA constituted an 
"add-on" to pr'e-service preparation, and suffered tire Limitations 
of any such effort. Though the participants in this project 
irrdicated that they benefited fr'om tire support and specialized 
assistance they received from the UPA, most felt that they didn’t 
Ir.rve time ferr airy more ob 1 iga*'. icjtis than student teachirrg itself . 

A few felt overburdened by tire after-school sc^minar moetingir. 

From tlreir varrta<3e froiirl., l3(?cause student ti'aching was a full- 
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time job, they did not have the time or the energy oi lend ..-.ii- 
kind of aftei -school activity - no matter 1 k5w well i rit n. )< . ! 

In place of an after school semirsar, a suppc'rt gi r-up whi . Ii 
mot during the s<;hool day when student toachtn s aie ir'lea-.ed 1 1 •. >ir 
theii' teaching drities, could replace the usual i nr.t i t ut i i.n. 1 1 
seminar • • if stu<ient teachers liad leceivod intensive url'.M! 
training in on-campus courses and in eai ly field e-'xpei i enc c-'-'. 
prior to student teaching. This would alleviate the burden «'f 
additional after -school meetings. 

Other Results 

An unexpected but very interesting outcome of ttds piv.>jt.(.t 
was the contrast it provided between the work of the UPA and i Ire 
concurrent efforts of the college supervisors. All seven i 

pants felt that the UPA offered then a wider variety of mei.l-iods 
and techniques for dealing with issues of urban class:. room ni.ana'.K 
mont fan did their supervisors. Five of the seven felt mo' r- 
c ornfc>r table discussing issues of urban classroom maiiagorn' tit with 
the UPA than with their supervisors. One of tire par t ic if-'a nt s 
indicated that she "had no relationship with my supet v i ■ -< >i , " 
while another said her "supervisor did nothing." 

Relationships such as those have sen ious implicat ion-. t«.n 
the viability of the student teaching triad. Perhaps tire ir>le ot 
the college/university supervisors cctuld be- i eass<;-r..sr'd .•md *.f 1 '.>i i 
given to devising ways to make that I'ole more i nf luont. i.i 1 . Pi «.> 
viding superv^isor s with special training for work in ui ban •. .< t 
tings would l:>e one obvious stratC'Oy for improving ilndt ni-'nit ibu 
t ions to the growth of student t eac Iren . 



In conclusion, not only is an urban teacher education focus 
needed as part of regular pre service teacher education programs, 
but absent changes in the present model for supervision, urban 
student teachers will continue to need the help -ind guidance of a 
pctsonal arivisor during s:tudent teaching. 



Foot notes.; 



In 1902, I lo.irned throu<;)h tolephone convei sat, ions with 
teacher educators as- '‘.oc i at ed with fcirinal urban toachic-r education 
programs 5 , that urban teacher education programs were, for the 
most part, defunct. 
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